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the literary side of language, and they confined themselves entirely
to the language and literature of Greece and Rome. The Tractate
was dedicated to Master Samuel Harthb, who was the most enthusi-
astic advocate in England of the views of Comcnius. In a letter
to Hartlib, Milton denounced "the many mistakes which have made
learning generally so unpleasing and so unsuccessful." Milton's
cure as expressed in the Tractate was almost as bad as the evil
it was intended to mend. He says, quite soundly, "We do amiss
to spend seven or eight years merely m scraping together so much
miserable Latin and Greek, as might be learnt otherwise easily and
delightfully m one year." When, however, he describes the curri-
culum for a boy from the age of twelve to twenty-one, he gives a
most impracticable programme. If carried out in practice, the
result would have been mental indigestion, so many and unrelated
are the studies advocated. Moreover, the whole of the complicated
information was to be gathered from books mainly in Latin and in
Greek. The most important contribution of the Tractate is Milton's
well-known definition of the end of education: UI call therefore a
complete and generous education that which fits a man to perform
justly, skillfully, and magnanimously all the offices both private
and public of Peace and War."
The third critic was John Locke, whose views were expressed
both in his philosophical works and in his Thoughts concerning
Education, 1692. Locke, although himself a product of West-
minster School (Hebrew and Arabic were taught to the upper forms
in addition to Latin and Greek), thought so badly of the public
schools of his age that he preferred to rely on the services of a
private tutor. ". . . You think it worth while to hazard your son's
innocence and virtue for a little Greek and Latin. How any one's
being put into a mixed herd of unruly boys, and there learning to
wrangle at Trap or rook at Span Farthing fits him for civil conversa-
tion or business, I do not see. And what qualities arc ordinarily to
be got from such a troop of Play-fellows as Schools usually assemble
together from parents of all kinds, that a father should so much
covet, is hard to divine." Locke thoroughly disapproved of the
studies and methods of teaching in the schools. "When I consider
what ado is made about a little Latin and Greek, how many years
are spent in it, and what a noise and business it makes to no
purpose, I can hardly forbear thinking that the parents of children
still live in fear of the Schoolmaster's Rod." The constant repeti-
tion needed in order to learn by heart extracts from classical authors,